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Volume XXIII 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY’ 
Vr. Chairman: 
ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 

Tue board of directors of the University 
of Akron has conferred upon me a great 
honor. I appreciate deeply the dignity of 
the position to which you have called me 
and the high esteem in which it is held by 
the citizens of this city. It is, however, 
an honor which is accompanied by equally 
great responsibilities which mean much to 
the youth and to the future welfare of 
Akron. With a strong sense of the number 
and significance of these responsibilities, I 
accept the office of president of the Muni- 
cipal University of Akron and I pledge to 
you and to every other citizen of the com- 
munity my best efforts toward the realiza- 
tion of your fondest hopes and aspirations 
for the institution. 


Honored delegates, coworkers of the fac- 
ulty, students and friends of the Uni- 


versity: 
PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


No one can address himself to the leader- 
ship of a modern university without having 
developed a keen appreciation of the task 
with which he is confronted. The duties 
and responsibilities of the office are so 
numerous and so exacting, however, as to 
leave little opportunity for one to set down 
his impressions. There is almost no litera- 
ture, certainly few readable books, which 
are devoted to university and college ad- 
ministration. Even if there were literary 


1Inaugural address of the president of the Muni 


‘ipal University of Akron, January 22, 1926. 
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contributions of this character they would 
doubtless show a most unusual variety of 
treatment caused not only by the particular 
interests of the respective authors but by 
the diversity of problems in the large and 
expanding realm of higher education. 
Therefore, while there are certain funda- 
mental situations in the American system 
of higher education which require equally 
serious attention from all of us, there are 
numerous variations in these problems 
which defy classification and uniform 
treatment but which are all the more inter- 
esting and perhaps significant. 


Tyres oF HicHer INsTITUTIONS 

In other words, there are, in the United 
States, numerous types of higher institu- 
tions each of which is rendering its own 
special contribution to the cause of higher 
education. The independent colleges of 
liberal arts and science, frequently with 
denominational affiliations, are holding high 
the torch of liberal learning and the ideal 
of moral or religious service. The techno- 
logical and professional colleges, often 
parts of large universities, are solving the 
mysteries of nature and enabling us to 
enjoy an increasing wealth of material 
comforts. The state universities and col- 
leges have extended opportunities for 
higher education to larger proportions of 
the population and led the way in open- 
ing out new and significant fields of spe- 
cialized training. To these examples of 
higher institutions, all of which have 
demonstrated their contribution times with 
out number, has been added in recent years 
a vigorous youth—the municipal university 

which claims that it, too, has a special 
service to render towards the solution of 
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education of 
believe, 


those problems in higher 
which we are all so eonscious. | 
therefore, that the time is opportune for 
me to discuss with you the contribution of 


the municipal university. 


PROBLEMS TO BE CONSIDERED 

I can not, of course, do more than select 

a few of the topics that appear to be most 
significant. But who is there to-day among 
college administrators who is not conscious 
of the yawning divorce which now sepa- 
rates the work undertaken by our univer- 
sities and colleges on the one hand from 
that which is carried on in our secondary 
schools on the other? Has there not been 
for many years an insistent cry from men 
of affairs that college training is not suffi- 
ciently correlated with what young men 
to do after 
industries, business 
In these days of in- 


are required 


the 


and women 


graduation, in in 
and in the 
creased costs and high taxes what can the 
contribute, asks the 
of 


Is 


it not time, demand educators and laymen 


home? 


higher institutions 


harassed taxpayer, toward a program 


greater economy in all publi¢e affairs? 


alike, for us to make a serious attempt to 
salvage the thousands of students who each 
year enter the doors of our colleges and 


universities with high hopes but who 
shortly thereafter leave, many of them 


branded as failures by our present system 
of higher education? These are only a 
few of our problems, but if the municipal 
university offers a contribution toward 
their solution its appearance in the world 
of higher education will be cordially wel- 


comed and its future assured. 


RELATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION TO 
Hicgner Epucation 
We are now beginning to realize that 
logically the field of secondary education 
reaches up and includes approximately the 
first two years of the four-year college 
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courses, not only in liberal arts and science 
but also in engineering, agriculture, teacher 
training and home economics. The unnat- 
ural separation of these two parts of the 
secondary education field has produced a 
wealth of educational difficulties and been 
the cause of more academic bloodshed in 
this country than any topic with which I 
am acquainted. Moreover, I venture the 
assertion that so long as high school and 
college work are separately organized and 
supported, we may expect that it will con 
tinue to be extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to solve many important educa 
tional problems in which these two fields 
of education are mutually concerned. Re- 
cently, however, the consciousness of the 
essential unity of subject-matter between 
what we eall high-school work on the one 
hand and the first two years of college on 
the other has given rise to a number of 
suggestions including the junior college 
movement which have for their funda- 
mental aim a better correlation 
these two fields of education. 
What has the municipal university to 
offer toward solving this problem? In the 
first place, a municipal university and the 
public schools are integral parts of an en- 
larged educational system supported and 
controlled by the city. Consequently the 
welfare of those who graduate from high 
school becomes the mutual concern of the 
university and public school organizations 
It is, therefore, easy and natural for uni- 
versity and high-school administrators to 
confer frequently and to arrive at decisions 
coneerning the character of the entrance 
requirements to the several divisions of the 
university and the standard of work which 
students may reasonably be expected to 
accomplish. I believe that through the 
mutual cooperation of a municipal univer- 
sity and the secondary schools of a giver 
city all differences of opinion concerning 


between 


college entrance requirements can be elim- 
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ed and the university’s work based 


ua 


directly on what the student has 
tudied in high school, thereby avoiding the 
rge amount of repetition and duplication 
the first 


waste which has been 


so usual and necessary in 


irs of eollege—a 
estimated as at least one half of 
Such possibilities are only 


an entire 


n, at least in the same degree, to muni- 


il 


year. 


il universities and junior colleges which 
supported and controlled by the same 
tical unit which supports and controls 
schools. Something has already been 
ne by the municipal universities toward 
he realization of this ideal but it must be 
.dmitted much also remains to be done be- 
re we know the full extent of the possi- 
lities along this line. 


CORRELATING H1GHEeR EpucaTION WITH 
PracticaL LIFE 

In the next place we educators are con- 

the 

from employers, both great and small, that 


tinually eonfronted with statement 
the product of our universities and colleges, 
not only the graduates in liberal arts but 
also those in the technical divisions, are not 
well suited to practical life; they are in- 
sufficiently prepared in basic studies; they 
are accustomed to loose habits of work and 
they are incapable of making the necessary 
human contacts with their fellow employees. 
This is a serious indictment against our 
system of higher education and one which 
the authorities of universities and colleges, 
particularly publie 
funds, must mend if possible. 

I believe the municipal universities are 
making a significant contribution toward the 
The teachers col- 
lege of a municipal university, for example, 


those supported by 


solution of this problem. 


has all the opportunity it wishes to send its 
students, not into expensive, unnatural and 


incomplete model schools located on the 


college campus, for observation and prac- 


; 


ce teaching, but into the very public 
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schools where in a few months thev will be 
When these 


students complete their courses of study 


employed as regular teachers 


they have not only the necessary theoretical 
knowledge but they can step into a definite 
position without any embarrassment what 
ever. The gap between theoretical prepa- 
ration on the one hand and successful per 
formance in practical life on the other has 
been completely closed. 

Another and even more striking illustra 


tion of the same principle is found in the 


engineering college which is conducted on 
the 
especially well adapted to municipal uni- 


basis and which seems 


cooperative 
versities. According to this plan of in- 
struction a student spends alternate periods 
of three weeks respectively in the classroom 
and in practical work in the industries or 
The 
years in length with only one month of 
In addition 


elsewhere. course of study is five 
vacation during the summer 
to securing the normal amount of theoret- 
ical instruction a student in the cooperative 
engineering curriculum is given regular as- 
signments in the factories or elsewhere be- 
ginning with the simplest production work 
and gradually advancing to more difficult 
tasks. The student 
ability and willingness to hold each posi- 


must demonstrate his 


tion and to secure promotions from one 
type of work to another exactly as any 
Failure to do so is failure 
The result is that 
instruction 


other employee. 
in the course of study. 
along with their theoretical 
these men develop a sense of responsiblity 
so often lacking in the modern college stu- 
dent; they are able ts make an intelligent 
selection of the technical work which they 
wish to enter after graduation ; and, finally, 
when they do accept positions, both em- 
ployer and employee have the satisfaction 
of knowing that 
familiar both with the theoretical and the 
The 


success of the cooperative method of engi 


they are thoroughly 


practical requirements of their tasks 
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neering instruction has been demonstrated 
bevond all doubt, and probably its greatest 
contribution is the exceedingly satisfactory 
way in which it has bridged the gap be- 


tween theoretical instruction on the one 


hand and practical employment on the 


other 
What ean be done in engineering and 
teacher training ean be done and is being 
done in commerce and business administra 
tion and various other lines of technical in- 
struction which lend themselves to this plan 


of administration. 


THe Cost or Higher EpUCATION 


Next, let us turn our attention briefly to 
the increasing cost of higher education, a 
topic which has engaged the serious atten- 
tion of educators and laymen alike, espe 
cially during the last ten years. Has the 
municipal university a contribution to 
make toward the solution of this problem? 
I believe that it has. In the first place let 
me call your attention briefly to two ex- 
amples which are suggestive: A modern 
teachers college requires extensive practice 
school facilities including buildings, equip- 
ment and eritie teachers for both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school work. Or- 
dinarily these facilities may not be had 
except at great cost on the part of the in- 
stitution. As a result, the per capita cost 
of educating students in the teachers college 
of a university is likely to be higher than 
in most other divisions of the institution. 
Contrast this situation with that which ob- 
tains in a municipal university. The pros- 
pective teachers use the regular schools 
themselves for observation and practice pur- 
poses. There is no necessity whatever for the 
university to make large capital or mainte- 
nance expenditures for practice schools. 
Indeed, 1f one excludes the 
taken by these prospective teachers in the 
liberal arts college the amount of money re 
quired to train teachers for a large system 


instruction 
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of publie schools such as there is her 
Akron actually 
This economy is indeed so large and so ; 


becomes _insignifice 


parent that it needs no further elaborat 


ECONOMY IN ENGINEERING 
INSTRUCTION 

In exactly the same way the cooper 
course in engineering affords a remarka! 
opportunity for economy in the cost of 
struction through the student’s work in ¢ 
mills and factories. Students in this cours: 
acquire all the necessary knowledge of such 
subjects as forge work and pattern making 
in the industrial plants, thereby eliminating 
the usual instruction, expensive equipment 
and floor space in these subjects at the w 
versity which otherwise would be necessar 
Indeed, under the cooperative method \ 
instruction little, if any more, floor space is 
required in an engineering college than is 
required in liberal arts work, and probab); 
not more than two thirds of what is neces 
sary for the same number of students in t! 
usual engineering college. Surely such 
large economy in the cost of higher educa 
tion is worthy of hearty commendation! 

There is another point of view fron 
which this problem of the cost of higher 
education should be viewed. It should bi 
remembered that notwithstanding the ver 
large increase in fees and tuition rates dur 
ing the last few years at most higher insti 
tutions, both publie and private, thes 
charges usually represent not more than 
one fourth of the total cost of securing : 
college education. Railroad fare, board 
room and miscellaneous items—expenses 
which may either be avoided wholly or par 
tially by resident students attending a mu 
nicipal university—are the heavy charges 
For example, the total amount of mone) 
spent by the citizens of Akron in taxes an 
maintenance fees for the education of ap 
proximately one thousand of their sons and 
daughters at the University of Akron dur 
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the fiseal year just closed was about 
7.000. 
students away to colleges end universi- 
ties located in other cities would have re- 
hired an expenditure of at least $1,000,000. 
comparison is not, of course, strictly 
urate, but considering also the 
nomies which municipal universities may 


many 


fect, through cooperation with the local 
lustries and public schools, it is clear that 
e municipal universities are helping to 
lve the problem of the increasing cost of 


gher education for a large proportion of 


voung men and women who otherwise would 
ind it extremely difficult, if not impossible, 

secure these benefits. I believe, there- 
re, that this is a very important contribu- 
n which municipal universities are 
making toward the solution of one of our 


most baffling problems in higher education 


SALVAGING COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Finally, what ean the municipal univer- 
sities do to salvage the thousands of young 
men and women who each year enter the 
loors of our higher institutions with high 
the 
months, or perhaps one or two years, find 


opes but who in course of a few 
themselves excluded from college, the mis- 
fits of our present system of higher educa- 
I am not so foolishly sentimental as 
to believe we can reclaim to their fullest 
possibilities every young man and young 
woman who will not or can not adjust him- 
self or herself to the present system of uni- 
versity education, but I do 
should do a great deal better than we are 
doing at the present time. Anywhere be- 
tween thirty and fifty per cent. is the toll 
we take of these students who enter our in- 


9 
t10on 


believe we 


stitutions. In other words, for one reason 
they do not complete their 


What should we do about 


another, 
urses of study. 
this matter? 
Even now, the municipal universities are 
helping to solve this problem by enabling 


To have sent the same number 
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students to secure a college education 
out financial embarrassment and by con 


ducting their work in such close correlation 


with the employment which they enter fol 


lowing graduation as to impress them 
deeply 


college 


with the necessity of taking their 
Furth 


joining 


work seriously. rmore, thi 


municipal universities are with 
other types of institutions in formulating 
new courses of study suited to the needs ot 
particular groups of students. But much 
remains to be done along this line and I 
believe the municipal institutions are in a 
position to take a certain amount of leader- 
ship respecting this matter. I refer par- 
the 


one, 


ticularly to establishment of short 


courses of two and three years in 


length. 
SHorRT COURSES 


During the last few years mention has 
been made repeatedly of the fact that when 
students graduate from our four-year high 
schools we invite them to choose from an 
other battery of four-year courses consist- 
ing, as everybody knows, of liberal arts, en 
gineering, commerce and business, home 
agriculture, 
and a host of other curricula 


teacher training, 
Indeed, col. 


lege administrators and professors engage 


economics, 


in a lively race to stretch every curriculur 
into four-year length until by some process 
of auto-intoxication the professor, the stu- 
dent and even the public comes to believe 
that no course of study in universities and 
colleges is useful or respectable unless it is 
at least four years long and leads to a de 
One think that the figure 

was with Biblical ap 


gree. would 
**four’”’ 
proval throughout the ages 

But I find no authority in seripture or 


reason for so great attachment to the four- 


sanctified 


year panacea. To be sure, experience shows 
that the institution, whether public or pri- 
vate, which is completely separated from a 
local high-school system, as is generally true 


in this country, encounters considerable dif- 
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ficulty in maintaining short courses of two 
years in length, particularly if the courses 
must be given by close affiliation with the 
efforts of the local high schools. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the municipal univer- 
sity and its associate, the municipal junior 
college, have an excellent opportunity to 
develop semi-professional curricula, approx- 
imately two years in length, which repre- 
sent a type of preparation considerably be- 
yond that being offered in the vocational 
courses In the high schools but less than 
that attempted in our present four-year 
courses in engineering or commerce. The 
proper this 


basis would go far beyond solving the prob- 


organization of eurricula on 


lem of vocational education and would 


naturally attract many students who at 
present unwisely attempt a full four-year 
course of study in such fields as engineer- 
this 


should save to a useful career a considerable 


ing. Through means, therefore, we 
proportion of men and women who now 
leave college without technical or vocational 
preparation along any line. I am convineed 
that this would be a very significant contri- 
bution toward the salvaging of thousands of 
college students who are to-day branded as 
failures and misfits by our present system 
of higher education. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE City 

And now what is the contribution which 
the University of Akron should make to the 
great city from which it gains its support? 
The university was founded, as has been 
well said here this morning, upon the finan- 
cial sacrifices of a number of devoted 
friends of higher education, chief among 
whom was John R. Buehtel, after whom the 
present Liberal Arts College was named. 


Upon this basis there have been added to 


the university courses of study in the sev- 
eral branches of engineering, commerce and 
business, home economies and teacher train- 


ing. The university has endeavored, so far 
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as its resources would permit, to offer t 

oughly reputable and serviceable work 
fields. Naturally it has been m 
successful in some directions than in oth, 


these 


THE DEMANDS OF STUDENTS 

There are two types of demands to wh 
the university should respond. In the first 
place, the young men and young women ot 
Akron may reasonably ask for a wide 
riety of curricula consistent of course with 
the university’s financial resources and th: 
maintenance of proper educational stand 
ards. Such a policy should not inelude th 
entire scope of professional education as, 
for example, medicine or dentistry, becaus 
so far as can be foreseen at the present tim: 
there is not now and will not be soon a suit 
ficient demand within the city to justify 
the necessary expenditures. I have n 
doubt, however, that there are a number o! 
additional courses of study now being cd 
manded by the youth of this city which th 
university is under practically the sam 
moral obligation to provide as those whic 
are now being offered. 


Tue DEMANDS OF INDUSTRY 

Let us consider the same problem from 
another angle. Even the most casual ob- 
server is immediately impressed with the 
fact that Akron is a great and growing in- 
dustrial center located in an area that is 
rapidly becoming a vast network of indus- 
try and commerce. There is here a reason- 
able variety of industrial effort but, as all 
the world knows, Akron and the rubber in- 
dustry nearly synonymous terms. 
These industries require the services of a 
host of college and university graduates, 
with certain definite technical training 
The number of these men and the character 
of their training can be measured as accu- 
rately as anything in the industrial world. 
While it is naturally to the interest of the 
industries to secure engineers and chemists 


are 
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trom universities and colleges in other 


states, the experience of the last ten years 
onstrates conclusively that the Univer- 
of Akron is training only a small pro- 
tion of the engineers, chemists and busi- 
the industries of 


SS assistants which 


\kron may reasonably expect from us. 
And this is true notwithstanding the fact 

SO per cent. of our engineering gradu- 
ites enter the local industries. Our stu 
dents in rubber chemistry are always in 
As yet 


ave seareely touched the great field of 


demand long before they graduate. 


yusiness education which ultimately will 


\bably require a larger number of trained 


I’ 
pa 


than either of the two fields which have 
} 


ady been mentioned. 

I believe, therefore, that the university is 
under a deep obligation to expand its facili- 
ties so that we may supply the industries o1 
this city with a reasonably large proportion 

the chemists, engineers, business assist- 

nts and other technically trained men and 
women whose services they require. In one 
of these fields the university has a unique 
opportunity and obligation to gain national 
and even world recognition. I refer of 
course to the field of rubber chemistry. Not 
only should the university possess such ex- 
tensive facilities in buildings, equipment 
and faeulty as to attract students from all 
parts of the world, but it should be carrying 
on an extensive program of research in rub- 
ber chemistry. In these days of national 
concern over the cost of raw rubber such a 
program of research would be of inesti- 
mable value not only to the rubber indus- 
tries but to the city and the country at 
I am convinced, therefore, that if 
the university fails to develop a compre- 


large. 


hensive research program in rubber chem- 
istry we shall be missing our best oppor- 
tunity for national service and recognition. 


Tue Bureav or City TEsts 
What should be our contribution to the 
city government from which the university 
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has received such generous encouragem« 
There I am proud to say I believe we have 
more nearly fulfilled our obligation 

most other directions. From the 


ginning we have housed and mai 
largely from university funds, the 
of City Tests, which has earried on an 
tensive program of chemical and bacteri 
logical tests for the various divisions of the 


While I believe this work 


ean be made more largely self-supporting 


city government. 


than at the present time, the university will 


gladly continue to be responsible for it. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

By the cooperative arrangement with the 
city school board the university, through 
the teachers college, is training practically 
all the grade and high-school teachers for 
the city schools. There are certain cur- 
ricula, notably for training commercial and 
musie teachers, which should be added at 
once and ultimately we should be prepared 
to train school supervisors. However, if 
we continue to make as great progress in 
the future as in the past we shall soon have 
a complete system of teacher training for 
the Akron schools. 

Notwithstanding these examples of coop 
eration with the schools and the several di- 
visions of local municipal administration 
there are other important services along 
this line as, for example, municipal library 
reference work, which unfortunately, on ac 
eount of lack of funds, the 
unable to render. 


university is 


THe EventnG Session 
Included in almost every major objective 
of the university is the work of the evening 
I doubt if there is a single mem 
at large w f 


stirred by seeing 


session. 
ber of the faculty or citizen 
enthusiasm is not 
rooms of our buildings all lighted at night 
and the campus full of earnest students who 
desire to improve their limited opportuni- 


ties for an education. “an think of no 
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more valuable and popular service for the 
university to render the people of this cit) 
than to extend the work of the evening ses- 
sion, for notwithstanding the fact that the 
evening school will doubtless enroll more 
than a thousand students this year, I am 
convinced that with a full-time director who 
would have more time to cooperate with 
local industries, we could double this enrol- 
ment in a short time. 

Up to this point I have spoken to you 
coneerning certain contributions which the 
municipal university is making and ean 
make in larger measure to the life of any 
community, particularly to this great in- 
dustrial center. This contribution consists 
largely in the promotion of technical train- 
ing in order that the individual citizens of 
Akron and the city as a whole may increase 
in material wealth. Judged from this point 
of view the money expended for higher edu- 
eation at the University of Akron repre- 
sents an investment which is returning 
steady and dependable dividends far be- 
yond the realization of most residents of 
the city. 


CULTURAL EDUCATION 

I would not, however, have you feel that 
the value of the university consists alone in 
the technical or professional training in- 
cluded in its educational program. Man 
does not live by bread alone, and there is 
not a citizen of this city, from the captain 
of industry to the humblest laborer, who is 
not consciously or unconsciously reaching 
out for those things which satisfy the soul 
as well as the body. As individuals and as 
a community we create wealth in order that 
we may live a life. A university education 
should, therefore, stand, as it has always 
stood, for helping young people to appre- 
ciate and enjoy those things which minister 
to the spirit. I would, therefore, that our 
liberal arts work should always remain 
strong and vital. The taste for good litera- 
ture and other subjects of general interest 
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is an invaluable aid in recreation from busi 
ness cares and in the formulation of a life 
philosophy. Our present civilization with 
out these opportunities for cultural recrea 
tion would be a contradiction in terms 


A CONSERVATORY OF Music 

In the same way we now realize more ge) 
erally than ever before the influence and 
importance of good music. The emotional 
appeal of music is well-nigh universal 
among men and women. Through the work 
of several very active individuals and or 
ganizations in this city the interests of 
music have been promoted in an unusually 
creditable manner. There is not, however, 
as there should be, a central teaching foun 
tain from which the interests of this great 
art can be promoted. I believe, therefore, 
that the time has arrived when there should 
be established in this city a conservatory of 
music. Indeed I am confident that the Uni 
versity of Akron can do nothing more im 
portant in raising the cultural tone of the 
city than to establish and maintain a great 
conservatory of music. Let us work to 
ward that end at the earliest possible op- 
portunity ! 

An ArT MuseuM 

Similarly there is in Akron an urgent 
need for an art museum worthy of the city. 
The demand for a building suitable for 
housing a great collection of pictures and 
statuary is widespread. In this agitation 
the university naturally has a deep interest. 
For example, the university has recently 
established a four-year course of study in 
publie school art. I hope we can make sub- 
stantial additions to this beginning in the 
early future. In this connection I ean 
think of nothing more appropriate than 
that a suitable building for an art museum 
should be constructed on the campus of the 
university. Such a building would give the 
general public and the students at the uni- 
versity ample opportunity for free and ex- 
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juse. By all means let us not neglect 
so great a cultural need in Akron! 
PuysicaL RECREATION 
In building a modern university, it is 
w generally agreed that extended facili- 
es for wholesome physical recreation are 
A sound mind 
home in a sound body. The world’s 
is done by those who are both men- 
nd physically fit. Furthermore there 


lesirable and essential. 


very few people who do not thoroughly 


the manifestations of skill and train- 

¢ exhibited by athletic teams in intercol- 
sports. Although there is doubtless 

for certain reforms, few, if any, people 
riously contemplate the abolition of inter- 
llegiate athletics. The love of competi- 
n in athletie sports is too deeply imbed- 
in American life for the universities 

ind colleges to take such a step. Let us, 
therefore, by all means, encourage intercol- 
viate athleties under proper safeguards. 
On the other hand, it is now elear to uni- 
versity and eollege administrators, as it is 
to leaders in industry, that the most signifi- 
int step in the future is to extend the op- 
portunities for wholesome physical recrea- 
tion not merely to a small group who show 
marked physieal ability but to each and 
every person connected respectively with 
the university or the industry. For this 
purpose gymnasiums and extensive outdoor 
play fields, sufficient to take care of the en- 
tire student body at regular intervals, are 
now regarded as necessary parts of the edu- 
cational plant at a university, just as they 
are in the industries or other places where 
large groups of men and women are assem- 
bled. The excellent results are seen not 
only in preserving the health and in cor- 
recting the physical defects of students but 
in the development of student morale and 
unity of college spirit. Those of you who 
are acquainted with the meager facilities 
for physical education at the University of 
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Akron will join with me in saying that not- 
withstanding our crowded classrooms, there 
is no greater need than a new gymnasium 
and sufficient outdoor play fields. 


A COMPREHENSIVE UNIVERSITY 

From this general review of the situation 
you will see that I conceive the future Uni- 
versity of Akron to be an enlarged institu- 
tion with buildings, equipment and faculty 
which are adequate to offer the courses of 
study demanded by young men and women 
in this city and which ean supply the indus 
tries, the schools and other interests, public 
and private, with a much larger proportion 
of the trained engineers, chemists, teachers 
and others who are needed in technical and 
professional work. Such a program is of 
no mean size. But I would not stop at this 
point. We should round out the program 
by the development of the liberal studies 
and by the establishment of a music con- 
servatory and an art museum either as 
parts of the university or in close correla- 
tion with it. In other words, let us visual- 
ize all these tasks as aspects of one large 
and comprehensive program of higher edu- 
cation to be carried to completion for and 
by the citizens of Akron. Conceived in this 
spirit and in this magnitude, the University 
of Akron will be not only a great center of 
community service but a civic monument 
which may well stir the imagination deeply. 


Civic MONUMENTS EXPRESS IDEALS 

For, after all, a city must have its civic 
monuments. When we go back into history 
we see that not only Athens, Rome, Paris, 
London and Washington, the capital cities 
of the leading nations in the past and pres- 
ent, but hundreds of other large centers of 
population, are scarcely less known for the 
civic monuments including institutions of 
learning, which they erected to commemo 
rate their love for and devotion to art, sci- 
ence, philosophy and religion. 
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The citizens of any great city, therefore, 
have ideals and aspirations to which they 
Indeed the hun- 
these 


yearn to give expression. 
ger for an appropriate outlet for 
ideals and aspirations is as definite as any 
pangs which beset the physical body. In 
the early and formative years of a city 
there is usually little time or financial op- 
Collectively 


as well as individually the citizens of a rap- 


portunity to do these things. 


idly growing city are busy acquiring prop- 
erty and wealth with which to supply the 
physical wants of life. Of necessity they 
must build homes, erect industrial plants, 
construct bridges, pave streets, dig sewers 


But 


in the process of establishing the material 


and provide transportation facilities. 


basis of a great city there is not a citizen 
who does not look forward to the erection 
of those civic monuments which give expres- 
sion to his deepest esthetic or religious 
ideals. 
THe CiTizENsS ARE Rreapy 

I believe that the city of Akron 
reached that period in its development. Its 
rapid growth in population during the last 
two decades is one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of American indus- 
try. In the short space of a decade it has 
provided homes for sixty thousand new citi- 
zens; it has multiplied the variety and total 
product of the rubber plants and allied in- 
dustries times without number; it has with- 


has 


stood the stress of a great financial depres- 
sion; it has paved one hundred and ninety 
miles of streets; and it has provided for in- 
numerable other improvements to make life 
comfortable and pleasant. I believe that 
the citizens of Akron will agree with me 
that the time is now at hand when they are 
not only ready but anxious to give liberal 
expression to their esthetic ideals and as- 
pirations. 
FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


This program of university development 
to meet the technical, professional and cul- 
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tural needs of Akron will require thy 
penditure of considerable sums of mor 
for buildings and maintenance. I hay 
doubt that the citizens of this city wil! 
tinue to grant us the maximum amount 
money from taxation which under the p; 
visions of the present law they are pe; 
mitted to levy. Furthermore, I am conf 
dent that we may count on the willingness 
of the citizens to vote favorably on bo 
the 
both 


construction of nece 
for 


issues for 


buildings present and fut 


needs. 


strated the service it can render 
pointed the way to even greater accomplis 
ments in the future, the citizens will glad); 
respond to the obligation they assumed 
the time the institution was taken over 
the city. 

Nothwithstanding this fact, I believe t 
a substantial part of the future plans f 
the greater University of Akron must and 
should be undertaken at private expens 
The university did not cut itself off fro 
the benefactions of its interested friends 
at the time it became a municipal institu 
tion. Moreover, the history of other pub! 
higher institutions, both state and muni- 
cipal, shows quite clearly, especially during 
the last ten years, that many of the build. 
ings and endowments for special types 
work at these institutions have been secured 
through the generosity of interested alumn 
and friends. In the year 1923-24 alone the 
amount of money given to state univer- 
sities and colleges by private individuals 
amounted to $5,421,759. The total endow- 
ments of these institutions in that year 
amounted to $89,659,881. The University 
of Cincinnati, which has been a leader of 
municipal higher education, has an endow- 
ment at the present time of $5,397,271 
Here then is a splendid opportunity for 
the men and women of financial means !D 
Akron to emulate the spirit of the founders 
of old Buchtel College and the distin- 
guished service which private donors have 
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other public universities and 

s by providing the University of 
ron with funds for buildings and special 
work which can searcely be ex- 

from taxation. Certainly the ability 
board of directors to go forward with 
uprehensive plan which I have out- 
rgely depends on the extent to which 
ire contributions from private indi- 


SHALL THE UNIVERSITY BE MOVED? 

; brings me to the subject which per- 
ps is uppermost in your minds at the pres- 
ent time: Should the university be moved to 
ew and larger campus? Most of you will 
recall that in his last annual report Dr. 
Parke R. Kolbe, the previous president of 
e university, recommended to the board of 
rectors as follows: ‘*To seeure as soon 
sible the designation of a suitable 
future university campus on the Good farm 
or elsewhere, to which the university may 
moved when sufficient funds can be made 
iilable, from private as well as public 
to warrant such action.’’ Since 
there has 
popular diseussion of this subject and many 
people, including the faculty, students and 
citizens at large, have exhibited a deep in- 

terest in the results of this discussion. 
Any decision on this matter should be 
based on the objectives of the institution 
and the extent to which these objectives 
ean be realized on a small plot of ground 
located in the center of the city as com- 
pared to a larger campus on the outskirts 
of the present city. The directors, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the faculty and others 
it the university have given the matter ex- 
tended study and diseussion. In the short 
time at my disposal it is impossible to sum- 
marize the factors for and against the pro- 
posal to move the university to another 
campus. Suffice it to say that in most in- 
stances the objectives of the university can 


sonree 
il UCs, 


time been considerable 
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be realized on our present campus, with 
proper additions, as well as on a new 
campus. Considering, however, the long 


future as well as the present, which ts the 
only way that any of us should view this 
problem, I believe that it would be pret 
erable to build the greater University ot 
Akron on a new and much larger site, pro 
vided the necessary funds may be secured 


from both private and public sources. 


PrivaATE Funps NECESSARY 
One very important consideration in this 
discussion should be made clear imme- 
diately. We not 
campus unless we are assured in the early 
future that the present plant of the uni- 


versity will be fully duplicated and that the 


can move to another 


same substantial additions of buildings can 
be made to the new plant as are necessary 
on the present campus. Under the cireum- 
that 


buildings and equipment to take care of 


stances I believe these additions in 
the present overcrowded condition and the 
steady growth in future enrolment will be 
all that we can reasonably ask the city to 
There is, therefore, no way of avoid- 
the 


moving to a new campus as well as certain 


bear. 
ing the conclusion that program of 
important developments at the university 
referred to a few moments ago depends 
upon the willingness of interested friends 
of the university to supply the necessary 
funds. 


May I urge that thorough but speedy 
consideration be given to this matter and 
that a decision be reached at the earliest 
possible time. While one course 
preferred over another I believe that it is 
far more important that we adopt a com- 
prehensive plan and begin immediately to 
work toward the realization of this plan. 
The needs of the university in buildings 
and equipment to carry out its present 


may be 
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program are urgent. Few if any additions 
can be made to the faculty or the courses 
of study until something is done. We have 
in fact reached the limit of our eapacity. 
There been no 
structed on the 
that time the student enrolment 
Since then the enrolment of regular day 
students alone has doubled and we have 


buildings con- 
1921. At 


was 555. 


have new 


campus since 


added an equal number of evening students. 
As a result of this situation, we have been 
compelled to limit the enrolment of students 
not only from outside of Akron but from 
the city itself. We have, at the present 
time, seareely one half of the per capita 
space for students which is regarded as 
necessary and desirable in other universities 
and eolleges. We have no auditorium on 
the campus large enough to seat the entire 
student body; and our classrooms are oceu- 
pied almost 100 per cent. of the time both 
day and evening. 

I am 
proved 


I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
exceedingly pleased that it 
feasible to use the plant of the university 
The university is 


has 


to such a large extent. 
under the deepest obligation to conduct its 
work, including the use of classrooms and 
laboratory space, in the most economical 
There is, however, a defi- 
We ean no 


manner possible. 
nite limit to these possibilities. 
longer take care of the steady increase in 
enrolment in the present courses of study 
without endangering our educational stand- 
ards, not to mention the expansion of our 
program of work which I have just outlined 
for you. It is clear, therefore, that speedy 
measures of relief for this situation should 
be adopted. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE Past 
My friends, in twelve brief years the Uni- 
versity of Akron has grown in service and 
influence far beyond the dreams of the 
founders. Its accomplishments have been 
due to the generous support which the citi- 
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zens of this city have uniformly acco, 

it and also to the splendid faith whieh 
spired its faculty to carry forward to sy 
cess a new and progressive ideal in highs 
education. Thanks to their magnificent , 
forts there is no longer in the city any ques 
tion concerning the desirability of maj 
taining a municipal university. Eve; 
where in Akron I have found the univers): 
genuinely popular. 


THE FUTURE 

And now the university is about to ent 

the second important era in its hist, 
during which its accomplishments may lik 
wise exceed our fondest hopes. It is onl: 
necessary for us to realize that we are « 
gaged in a common enterprise requiring 
sacrifice and work. It is, however, an enter 
prise in which is bound up our greatest eivi 
aspirations for the city. To work and sa 
rifice for such an ideal should be a pleasur 

close to the heart of every citizen of Akr 

GEORGE FREDERICK Zook 





THE DISCOVERY AND EDUCA 
TION OF THE GIFTED 


THE easy course in treating such a subject as 
this one would be to follow the main highway 
of disenssion. The points of interest along the 
way would be: The range of individual differ 
ences; nature versus nurture; recent develop 
ments in psychology; the army tests, alarming 
conditions in America; civilization 
perish; some born to rule and some to be ruled 
in the order of nature; the best should be picked 
for marriage and education; school teachers 
should pick them; the millennium. I rather in- 
vite you to follow me into a bypath of tangled 
underbrush. Wave your hand gaily to the old 
question of nature versus nurture; kiss the arm) 
tests good-bye; drop a decent tear for the 
“civilization about to perish”; forget sch 
teachers and postpone the millennium. We wi 
follow the path of metaphysical abstraction be 
side the abyss of ignorance until we reach the 
garden not unfrequented by philosophers where 


about 
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an unobstructed view of—the moon. 
eh in : offer up our petition now that we may 
red the lunacy sometimes said to affect 
» go this way. 
neteenth century was ealled the century 
ties. Our own time is characterized by 
tematic application of statistical method 
ethical and educational problems. 
applied to physies this method produced 
netic theory of gases or the hypothesis of 
ng equilibrium in terms of an average 
of an indefinite number of infinitely 
particles within a given volume. Clerk- 
faxwell (cir. 1859) drew an important distine- 


el 
= between the statistical and the historical 
i | of study. He pointed to the fact that 
dene nd resorts to statistics whenever the ob- 
len investigation is so complex that we can 
od ow it in its individual history. Sta- 
uring tisties is a turning away from the individual. 
enter In exposition he says: 


Crvi When the working members of Section F (of the 
1 sa British Association) get hold of the report of the 
asur nsus they begin by distributing the whole 
kr population into groups according to age, income 
education, religious belief, or criminal con- 
ns. The number of individuals is far too 
to allow of their tracing the history of each 
A separately, so that, in order to reduce their labor 
human limits, they concentrate their atten- 

on a small number of artificial groups. The 

ect as rying number of individuals in each group and 
the varying state of each individual is the 
mary datum from which they work. This, of 
rse, is not the only method of studying human 





ire. We may observe the conduct of individual 


_—s men and compare it with that conduct which their 
FuBInE previous character and their present circumstances, 
a % rding to the best existing theory, would lead 
ruled s to expeet. Those who practice this method en- 
icked eavor to improve their knowledge of the ele- 
ichers ments of human nature in much the same way as 
er in- n astronomer corrects the elements of a planet by 
ngled mparing its actual position with that deduced 
e old from the received elements. The study of human 
arm ture by parents and school masters, by historians 

" nd statesmen is, therefore, to be distinguished 
A from that earried on by registrars and tabulators, 


by those statesmen who put their faith in 
ew Sour 


gures. The one may be called the historical and 


n be ‘other the statistical method.1 
h the 

‘*Molecules,’’ Ene. Brit., 9th edition, Cf., 
where ] 


Josiah Royee, Soience, n.s., 39: 551 ff., ‘*The 
Mechanical, the Historical and the Statistical.’’ 
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In the following paragraphs I want to urge 
the historical method as a basis of the teacher's 
art. The statistical treatment of children may 
indeed serve some purposes ol administratior 
but teaching, if it is to occur at all, must be 
individual. 

To begin with, let us make certain bold hy 
potheses regarding the nature of life itself. 
Life seems to be a vast reservoir of activity 
seeking and finding innumerable forms of ex 
pression. The flame of life thrusts itself out 
here and there, only to retreat again as if to 
find some new and yet untried avenue of escape. 
All living things exhibit this energy of life un 
abated and in its utter simplicity. Each, like a 
Leibnitzian monad, perfectly reflects the total 
ity. This is the locus of personality—the realm 
of absolute value. The metaphysical postulate 
of equality which lies at the basis of all demo 
cratic theory has reference to this realm only. 
This is the context of teleology. Life defined 
at this level might be called the base line from 
which are erected all the details of individual 
difference and relative value. 

For some inscrutable reason the pure teleol 
ogy of life has adopted mechanism as its vehicle. 
In the last analysis no one can pretend to say 
why the universe in which we live is as it is. 
When Carlyle was told that Margaret Fuller 
had expressed a willingness to accept the uni- 
verse his famous comment was: “Gad, she’d 
better.” We may have moods in which we 
think we would “grasp this sorry scheme of 
things entire’ and make it over in our own 
little way, but sanity follows the fever of re- 
form and we with Margaret Fuller accept the 
universe. When we have accepted the universe 
we discover that we are not at liberty to choose 
teleology or mechanism, but that we are faced 
with a world of teleology and mechanism. The 
mechanisms of life are innumerable and ubiq- 
uitous. The most obvious group of mecha 
nisms is found in the world of space. Here we 
find the true machine from which we derive 
the word and the idea of mechanism. Never 
theless, the mechanisms of time and eause are 
easily discovered and the still more immediate 
mechanisms of reproduction, growth, sensation, 
emotion, thought, of economic, social and polit 
ical life face us at all times. The mechanisms 
of life, like one seamless garment, both conceal 
and reveal the nature of life itself. 
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Education deals with the art of expression; to the childish hypothesis that the defi 
that is to say, with the mechanisms of life. to be attributed not to an imperfect mecha; 
Some of the mechanisms are already established but to an imperfect metaphysical entity 


when education begins. The teacher is no more’ we eall “the mind 


As teachers we s} 


at liberty to disregard the established mecha- sustained in our tasks by the hope 
nisms of physiology and psychology than the fecting the instruments of life. If lite 
architect is at liberty to disregard the mecha is full of visual imagery we may expect e 
nisms of matter and motion. Each may, how- appreciation only when we have equa 
ever, through the exercise of intelligence, dis- in form and content. If a cathedral is 


cern the purposes of life and in a measure ful we shall expect all to reeognize 
determine them by supplying the additional all have a muscular coordination yielding « 


mechanisms of technique, science and art. comfort and a social background supp 


We are now in a position to define what we 
mean when we say that there are individual 
differences; that some are “gifted.” <A child 
is “gifted” who is in the possession of the gifts 
of expression. For certain purposes we may 
narrow the definition to make it apply to those 
who enter education already highly endowed 
with the major mechanisms of life. We must 
not, however, allow ourselves to forget that 


equal imagery. If when I look at a cath 
there is aroused in me the memory of the S 
ish inquisition the beauty is blurred by th: 


of tears and ignorance. 


The task of education is twofold. The firs: 
part of that task is to supply mechanisms 


All the aecretion of life at or near the lev 
thought is an elaborate instrument of expres 


Language, law, religion, art, seience—these 


civilization has its mechanisms no less than’ gifts within the power of education alone | 
biology. If a perfect sensorium is a gift, it is grant. In supplying these gifts, however, t 
also true that the alphabet is a gift; there are second task of education begins to emerg 
gifts of digestion and gifts of culture. Edueca- This second phase of the task of educat 

tion works primarily within the field of culture’ is that of criticism—a criticism of the ins‘ 

but is not entirely helpless in modifying the ments of life and indeed of life itself. 


« 


congenital equipment. If a child has the gift twofold task of education and of civilizat 
of sight we add to that the telescope and the therefore, is to create new mechanisms for t 
microscope and the thousand other devices to expression of life and to select those mec! 
extend his vision. If he is born with eye nisms in the light of its own standards of va 
mechanisms less perfect we correct his vision The instrumental task of civilization in 
through the science of optics. If he is blind we far as it excludes the critical is but an exte: 
teach his fingers to see. If he is deaf we teach sion of the methods of life at all levels of ex 
his eyes to hear. And yet with all the mar- pression. At the biological level life seems 
vels of science, invention and faith we are be weaving new forms of expression quite 
far from being able to remove the handicaps random. Structure follows structure and fw 
with which children come into the world. All tion follows function in a rapid and bewilde 
imperfect performance must be attributed to complexity. Likewise the forms of instinctiv: 


rine 


imperfect instruments. If a child writes badly response belch forth from the exit of life 
the fault is in the instrument. Notice, however, if driven by forces unselected and uncon- 
that instrument here has to be given a meaning trolled. Education also, like the play of ele 
to inelude hand, brain, stomach, eye, father, mental force, produces a mass of instuments 
mother, home, light, the economie structure suited to all purposes—good, bad or indifferen' 
and a thousand other details of mechanical Education produces instruments as well adapted 
adjustment. If a child is born with obvious for the destruction of man as for the destru 
handicaps we recognize them at once, either tion of the enemies of man—as well adapted 


accepting them as fixed limits within which we for the destruction of knowledge as of ig! = 
work or we undertake some method of removing france; of virtue as of vice. This is educat ' 
them. But when a child is born with handi- at its uncritical or biological level. a 

al 


There are two reasons why we may not t 


caps for which we as yet have no name we fly 
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ient this condition of affairs in edu- 
[he first of that 


s wealth of overproduction of in- 


these reasons is 


ts man has at his disposal unlimited 
He finds an unfailing supply of 

achinery of great and ever greater 
work he has not 


If he wishes to 


e mechanisms of space and time and 
and psychology, but he has also the 
ms of architecture, theology, language, 
story, political corruption and “jazz.” 


econd 


nstrumental aspect of education is that 


reason for not regretting the 
des the very eondition for the exercise 
critical intelligence. The biological aims 
tion furnish the raw material for the 
The 


a construction of experience through the 


m of the ethical aim. ethical 


e of the creative imagination. As a con- 
of experience we would never expect 

t detached and arbitrary. It must arise 
experience proceeds. It is as different from 
elements of experience as digestion is dif- 
rom food. It is a funetion of experi- 
rhe ethical construction of experience is 
process, closely akin to life itself. It 

merely instrumental to some other value, 

s the true summum bonum—the value of 
According to this theory education is 

the heart of life, grasping its meaning and 
ses through some intuitive insight, accept- 
mechanisms and adding still more im- 
mechanisms of its own devising and 

ming at last through a process of dialectic to 
synthetic metaphysical unity of absolute value. 

It must not be supposed that what we call 

perience does or can go on in the abstract. 
Experience is centralized in that which we call 
the person. There is a central activity as the 
principle of organization within experience. 
This central activity is either identical with or 

least strongly resembles the activity of the 
ea. That is to say, meaning is the principle 

{ organization in experience; or, to use a some- 
what looser terminology, the soul of the indi- 
vidual is the meaning of its experience. 

We have now come to a point in the argu- 
nent when we can turn away from the entangle- 
ments of metaphysies to see what this point of 
view implies regarding the discovery and edu- 
ation of the “gifted.” The discovery of the 
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gifted is really very simple, although it may re- 


quire a great deal of patience on the part of 


the discoverer. He may have to suspend opera 
tions during the rainy season or return to his 
base for supplies many times before he reaches 
the undiscovered realm of “the gifted.” There 
are two great questions which we must answer 
on our expedition of diseovery—they are gifted, 


when? and gifted, what tor? The mental-test 
enthusiasts, like many other unconscious meta- 
physicians, have often made the mistake of sup 
posing that such questions need not be taken 


We 


safely assume that there is a hypothetical point 


into aecount. often talk as if we could 


called birth before which all the gifts are once 
and for all given and afier which they are 
merely used. A mother’s caress is as much a 
“x” chromosome; a surgeon's knife, 
Gifted, when? All 


the sunlight and the eye. 


gift as an 
as a Mendelian character. 
instruments are giits 

Then there is the question: Gifted, what for? 
It is a great deal more comfortable to accept 
the gospel of evolution as an explanation of the 
Each epoch has 
its own peculiar definition of The gifts 
of St. Francis Assisi would hardly be prized 
in Wall Street; or the gifts of Napoleon in the 
home of William Penn. Life is 
situations which call for diverse gifts, 


past than it is of the future. 


‘ 


‘pift.”’ 


very rich in 
and the 
situations of to-morrow are concealed by the 
curtain of ignorance. Shall we prate of change 
in the past but look to the future as identical 
with the present? Let us rather in a spirit of 
humility save all the gifts that we have and in 
crease them on the supposition that we may 


need them some day. A vulgar commercial 
generation boasts of its efficiency and demands 
that the future shall be just like itself. 

But this leads to the question of the education 
of the “gifted” after we have discovered him. 
An adequate treatment of this subject would 
require volumes rather than sentences. There 
are, however, a few principles based upon the 
foregoing analysis which can be briefly stated. 
Many who suggest educational provision for the 
gifted child base their entire argument on the 
false assumption that gifts are all made at birth 
and that the sole aim of education is instru- 
tried to and 
On the first one enough 
mistake 


mental. I have reveal criticize 


both of these mistakes. 
The cardinal 


has already been said. 
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is the second. It runs something like this: A 
child comes to me who already has a great many 
vifts; I must give more and more until he has 
all that And 
this | smile upon myself and say I have done 


he ean have. when I have done 


well. The ethical aim of education, as deseribed 
above, may as often be promoted by withholding 
gifts as by giving them. There is no correla- 
tion between the organization ot experience and 
the mere quantity of it. If I have a good auto- 


mobile which I use for selfish and sordid pur 


poses the chances are that I would not be cured 


of my vice by receiving the gift of another 


good automobile. The real aim of education is 
the discovery of soul and is not necessarily 
dependent upon quantity of machinery. I may 
add that the conscious addition of gifts to the 
already gifted may be accompanied by an un- 
conscious withdrawal of other gifts which are 
more valuable than those supplied. If a child 
reads more Latin at the cost of less rubbing of 
elbows with other children, what ground is there 
for the hope that we are making a leader out 
of him? 

We must believe in the metaphysical and ab- 
solute equality and value of individuals and 
that education is the conscious dialectic of ex- 
perience through which individuality arises and 
comes to know itself. It follows that education 
is more than schooling and that schools should 
beware of the fatal tendency to cireumscribe life 
with the conventions of momentary existence. 

The final test of any educational doctrine is an 
examination of its philosophical presupposi- 
tions. Education deals with the art of expres- 


sion, that is to say, with the mechanisms of 
life. Some of the mechanisms are already es- 
tablished 
tion has its mechanisms no less than biology. 
While education works primarily within the field 
of the mechanisms of civilization it is not en- 


the congenital 


when education begins, but eiviliza- 


helpless in modifying 
It has two major aims—to supply 
mechanisms and to mechanisms in the 
light of its own standards of value. A gifted 
child is one who is well supplied with instru- 
The aim of education, 


tirely 
equipment. 
select 


ments of expression. 
however, is not merely to increase the quantity 
of mechanisms but to organize the mechanisms 
in such a way as to discover the principle of 


individuality and value. The ethical aim of 
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education may as often be promoted by 
holding gifts as by giving them. In part 
those who are already highly endowed wit 
major life 
school are often in greater need of organ 
All edueatior 


mechanisms of when they 


than are the less favored. 

the “gifted” or for others, must subordi: 

instrument to purpose. 
H. G. 


Towns: 


SMITH COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL BUDGET OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


THE general budget of Soviet Russia f 
current year devotes 31.8 per cent. of its { 
to expenditures on popular education, ac 
ing to the latest weekly news bulletin is 
from Moscow and distributed by the Rus 
Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. | 
claimed that expenditures for education 
popular type have been increased twofold 
year as compared with 1923-24, viz., fron 
million rubles to 114 million rubles. The s! 
of local budgets in educational expenditure 
ing this period has been reduced from 68.3 per 
cent. to 60.9 per cent., while the share of 
state expenditure has increased from 30 to 3 
per cent. The share of popular educatior 
local budgets during this period has increase 
from 25.9 per cent. to 28.4 per cent. 

It is reported that the elementary p 
schools of Leningrad will have accommodat 
for 100 per cent. of the children of school age 
this year. As compared with the year 191 
there has been an increase of 42 per cent. 

Training courses in agriculture and general 
subjects are to be founded at various rural 
centers for the benefit of adult peasants. 
Courses will be available for peasants and agr 
cultural laborers, as well as for demobilized 
soldiers taking up agriculture. 

The school system of Uzbekistan (Central 
Asia) is to be increased by more than 100 per 
cent. during the current year, and in somé 
The scarcity of qual 


vrrea 


places by 200 per cent. 
fied native teachers was found to be a 
obstacle to popular education. For this reaso! 
there have been opened special courses for ' 
training of native teachers. It is hoped, t 
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tin states, that the problem of illiteracy 
the Uzbek population will be settled by 
1926. 
bulletin reports an extension recently of 
nal facilities for the national rinorities 
district of Odessa. The number of Ger- 
schools has been increased from seventy- 
to one hundred and four. Attention has 
ven to the question of raising the quali 
{ the German teachers. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF THE TRUS- 
TEES’ COMMITTEE AT THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

members of the teaching staff of the 

State University, appearing last week he- 

the university trustees’ investigating com- 

, denied charges that they ever have had 
connections with 


communism or leanings 


ird socialism. The professors called were 
Arps, dean of the Col- 
C. North, of the depart- 
ent of sociology; and H. R. Spencer and F. W. 
ker, of the department of political science. 
the the 
.£.F. and one did other kinds of war service in 


George F. 


Prolessor 


Education; C. 


re of 


hree of four served overseas with 


ous parts of the country. They denied any 
wledge of an organization on the university 
mpus or among university people which has 


ts object anything that might be character- 


mmunistie or socialistie. 


ed as ct 
The trustees’ committee is investigating also 
eged liquor law violations at the university. 
According to the Associated Press, the com- 
ttee learned from those appearing before it 
it is “perfect nonsense” to say that there 
no drinking among students, but that the 
student body at the university has improved 
orally year by year and is at present at its 
vhest point; that student bodies are “continu- 
ally, progressively and constructively at work” 
n dealing with their own problems; that drink- 
ng in the faculty is “nil.” 


THE HARVARD FUND 
Tue Harvard Fund, a permanent institution 
which was suggested and considered by Harvard 
lumni as early as 1919, was officially estab- 
lished on October 18, at the first general meeting 
ot the new Harvard Fund Council, a group of 
Harvard 


thirty representative graduates, of 
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__ 
ot 


which Howard Elliott, °S1, is president. The 
vice-pre sidents of the council are Albert l’. Per- 
of St. Louis, and Leverett Saltonstall, 
"14, of Boston. The 


will earry on the activities of the 


kins, ’87, 
executive committee which 
tund is com 
posed ol Joseph R. Hamle n, "O04, of Cambridge, 
chairman; Jerome D. Greene, 96, Langdon P 
John W. 

Wadsworth, ’98, 


Leverett Saltonstall, 14. 


Marvin, ‘9S, 
Price 

Howard 
retary. Th 


John 
Corning, ’90, 
has been made executive se oper: 
tion of the machinery of the 
the direction ot Joseph R. en and the ex 
ecutive secretary. Headquarters have been pro- 
vided on the east side of the top floor ot Leh 
man Hall, the new administration building, and 
an adequate oflice system and clerical staff have 
already been installed. 

Bulletin, 


trom which the above facts are taken, the object 


According to the Harvard Alumni 
ot the Harvard Fund is to provide a medium 
through which the alumni may make annual con- 
tributions toward the support of the university, 
that 


which 


accretion of unre 
the 


president and fellows to whatever end seems to 


providing in way an 


stricted funds be applied by 


may 
them, at any given moment, desirable or expe 
dient. The Harvard Fund is entirely dissociated 
from the idea of a “drive” or “campaign.” It 
is per se a perpetual institution, conceived 
under the idea that all alumni of the college and 
the graduate schools will welcome with enthu- 
siasm a plan whereby they may express in some 
proportionate measure their obligation and loy- 
alty to Harvard. The important points upon 
which the success of the project will depend are 
the regularity of the contributions and the par 

ticipation, as well as the interest, of the largest 
possible number of alumni. There must be co 

tinually, in other words, the greatest emphasis 
upon the number of contributors rather than 


upon the size of the individual gifts. 


APPROPRIATIONS FROM THE 
COMMONWEALTH FUND 
Girts for scientific, educational and humani 
tarian work amounting to $1,339,000, made by 
the Commonwealth Fund during the fiscal 
1925, 


report 


year 
are announced in 
the 


ending September 30, 


the seventh annual submitted to 
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twenty fellowships to British 
students for study in American 


he fund, which was es nder the plan announced last spring. 


hed in 1918 by gift of Mrs. Stephen V. Har ear’s appropriation for these 


was $27.761.000 at the end of the vear re- $112,000, and in addition the 


viewed in the report, but recent donations $85,000 on educational research. 


Mrs. Harkness have increased that total by The most recent enterprise of the 

$11,000,000, a program ot assistance to rural commu 
‘fare has been one of the chief in n establishing hospitals. <A gift of $85,000 
the fund since its organization, and « small hospital at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 


two major projects in this field, involving grants wot strietiy a part of this program, mar 


to a dozen dilferent organizations, received ap- first definite effort along this line, and 


proximately $847,000 of the income during the are being continued for the development 


past year. Appropriations amounting to $425,- plan which will provide for the construct 
000 were shared by the National Committee for two rural hospitals each year. 
Mental Hygiene, the National Committee on Among miscellaneous special grants d 
Visiting Teachers, the Joint Committee on the past year were the following: $15,000 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency and the the American Society for the Control of Ca: 
New York School of Social Work, in a con- for its educational campaign; $40,000 to 
tinuing program of child guidance and the pre- Foreign Language Information Service 
vention of delinquency. This program, initiated Americanization work; $22,850 to the Hunar 
by the Commonwealth Fund in 1921, has already Yale College of Medicine in China; $20,000 1 
resulted in the establishment of psychiatric the National Association of Travelers 
clinies for the study of “problem children” in  cieties; $15,000 to the National Board of 
seven American cities, while visiting teacher ical Examiners for the furtherance of star 
service has been organized in ten representative ardization and reciprocity in the licensing 
communities throughout the country. medical practitioners throughout the United 
Additional grants made by the Commonwealth States; $7,500 to the Presbyterian Hospital 
Fund in the field of mental hygiene included research work; $6,000 to New York Univer 
$10,500 to the Children’s Memorial Clinic in for research in searlet fever immunization. 
Richmond, $36,000 to the University of Penn- 
of Medicine for psychiatric FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IN 
NEW JERSEY 


and Surgeons, Columbia University, for the LATIN is having a steady increase and Ge1 


sylvania School 
fellowships, $15,000 to the College of Physicians 
development of its psychiatric clinic, $5,500 to is having a gradual return to popularity in \ 
the Berkshire Industrial Farm for the study of Jersey schools, as shown in a study of tor 
ease records of delinquent boys and $6,000 to language enrollments in the public high scho« 
the Smith College School of Social Work for of the state from 1921 to 1925 recently report 
fellowships in psychiatrie social work. by the Department of Public Instructio: 
Appropriations amounting to $241,000 were New Jersey. 
made for the child health program which in- The latest education bulletin of the dep: 
eludes community demonstrations in Fargo, ment states that, up to 1921, Latin had b 
N. D.; Athens, Ga.; Rutherford County, Tenn., gradually declining at the rate of 15 to 20 p 
and Marion County, Ore. Another branch of cent. per decade; but in the last four years 
the child health program is being pursued in has rallied with vigor. The total enrollment 
Austria where one hundred and four child health all grades was 14,651 in 1921 and 21,514 
stations are operated, together with a variety 1925, a numerical increase of 49 per cent. and 
of supplementary work involving last year a relative increase of 9 per cent., taking into : 
grant of $100,000. count the growth of high school enrollm¢ 
The fund’s division of education, under the which was over 40 per cent. in the same peri 
direction of Dr. Max Farrand, has awarded the “Another way of stating the comparison 1s 
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own. The total number 


reek 


ion with respe 


+ 


interestin 


ong a total of 62,000, while in 
re 2,198 in a total of 88,000. This in 
is reflected in the changes in the cases o 
languages. French has had 
increase of 25 per cent., but, when t! 
cent. growth of the high school enrol! 
taken into account, the relative result is 
se of 15 per cent. French is still over 


} 


cent. more popular with girls than with 


sh has a numerical increase 
a relative increase otf 5 per cent. 


increased from 49 in 1921 to 699 


A PROGRAM FOR ECONOMY IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


TATION of the wastes and increase in 


he expenditure of the nation’s $2 
al bill for public school educa 

» the keynote of the work of the Na- The commission has elected Dr. Ba 

Commission on Economy and Efficiency permanent president, and has accepted 

Business Administration of School Sys- tation of Secretary Work to establis] 


according to an announcement recently quarters in the 
d from its headquarters in Washington. the Interior. 

mmission has been appointed by the joint John J. Tigert. commissioner of 
Secretary of ommeree Hoover, See- 


the Interior Work and Dr. Frank W. 
president of the Department of Superin- 


Education, and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 

state superintendent of education of Pennsyl- 
vania, designated by Secretary Work of the In- 
» of the National Education Association. terior Department; Elliot H. Good 


iwin, reside! 


oa.nresident o 
announcement read, in part: vice-president « 
. a the United States, an 


s the unanimous opinion of the 
sion that, although the American pe president of the Board of Eduea 
public schools, the hs trict of Columbia, designated by 
80 great that approval of continued rs Hoove r ol the De partment o! Comn eres 


sion along present lines is by no mear tessor George D. Straver. of Col 











Department ot Superinten 


Edueation Association. 








BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
BILL 


THe School Committee of Boston has filed 


with the Massachusetts Legislature a bill ask- 


ng for $13,000,000 to meet a school construction 
program of four years, which, if adopted, will 


relieve the present tension In the schools of 
Boston. 

As deseribed in the Tran- 
the bill calls for the raising of half of 


the other half 


Soston Evening 
erupt, 
the appropriation by loan and 
from the tax levy, and in that respect is in har- 
Mayor Nichols’s 


the tax rate on major operations as much as 


mony W th desire to relieve 


e for the 


possible. As it has been impossib 
schoolhouse department to handle more than 
$3,500,000 a year in construction, the bill pro- 
vides that $4,000,000 shall be available this year 
and $3,000,000 tor each of the succeeding years, 
the entire amount to be levied only when ac- 


tually required. Priority in construction is to 
be regu'ated on the basis of necessity. 
Practically every section of the city will 
receive attention if the program goes through, 
for needs in accommodations are widespread. 
High-school construction involves a new Brigh- 
ton High building on land that already has been 
secured; a new building in Hyde Park; con- 
struction of the boys’ unit of the Roxbury 
Memorial High School; an annex to the Me- 
chanie Arts High, an annex to the High School 
of Practical Arts; an annex to the South Bos- 
ton High to the 


Charlestown High School. 


addition 


and a two-story 


The Evening Transcript states: 
I 


High school accommodations, with this additional 
construction, will have reached so high a peak that 
school department worries will be at an end for at 
least twenty-five years, according to the estimate. 
The new Dorchester High School for Boys, com- 
pleted Inst year, relieved the congestion at the old 
Dorchester High School, which has been reserved 


for girls, and helped in large measure to take a 


burden from the large central high schools. The 
new East Boston High School will give ample 
accommodation for a regular one-session high school 
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1 tag 
ever district they happened to be living g 
tinue to ask the question if Boston’s 
ings will ever be equal to the demand. T S 
department answers in the affirmative, basing t 
prediction on current rates of population 


but being unable to figure upon future 1 rat 


from one part of the city to an ther. I 
the time may never come when portable | 
will be unnecessary, one year largely 


and another year in another. 


CONVENTION PLANS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

PRELIMINARY plans for the thirtieth an: 
convention of the National Congress of Parent 
and Teachers have just been announced. Th 
congress will be the guests of the City of At 
lanta, Georgia, where sessions are to take pl: 
May 3 to 8. 

Many prominent educators will take part 
Miss Mary MecSkimmon, president of the \ 


tional Education Association, will speak 
“Pulling Together Always’’; Dr. Frankwood | 
Williams, medical director, National Committ 
on Mental Hygiene, will discuss “Making 
our Minds”; Dr. Coe, 


edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Unive 


George professor 


sity, will address the congress on “The Spirit 
that giveth Life’; Judge Camile Kelly, of tl 
Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tenn., has selected as 
his subject “Broken Chi:dren,” and Mrs. A. H 
Reeve, president of the congress, will speak 
“The Fourth Cornerstone.” 

The congress, it is explained, seeks to place 
upon the home the responsibility for “sendi 
to school a child ready to be taught.” A cam 
the children ready to enter th 


1926 will begin in May. The 


paign to get 
first grade of 
months of June, July and August will be 
lowed for the correction of defects. September 
will be reserved for the filing of reeords. 

In its last campaign the congress furnishe 
a score card and carefully detailed examinat 
blank for child 
school in September. 


enter! 


reported as 
The examination bla: 


each 
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repared by Miss Mary E. Murphy, di 
the Elizabeth MeCormack Memorial 
approved by the president of the 
Medical Association. The United 

f Edueation also cooperated 


ation by sending a series of letters 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


uRY, banker and lawyer of 

been elected president ot 

University to sueceed the late Dr. 

Mr. Beury was 

He is president ot 

For 

is been active in philanthropic 
| has 


rious WOrk In 
of Temple University since 1913 


Conwell. educated 
n and at Harvard. 
ynnal Bank of North Philadelphia. 
ars he hi: 
Philadelphia. He 


"UsSLee 


LMER Burritt Bryan, at the request of 
rd of trustees of Ohio University, Athens, 
nsidered his resignation of last June as 
nt of the institution, and has accepted 
for a period of five the same 


I 


of $9,000 a year. 


years, at 


rk. JoHN Henry MacCracken, president of 


ette College, resigned at a meeting of 
board of trustees held on January 25. The 
October 1. <A 
tee reported that it had been unable to per 


de Dr 


nation is effective on com- 
MacCracken to remain and therefore 
mmended that the resignation be accepted 
th regret. 
R. A. Pearson, president of Iowa State 
Mechanical Arts, 
effective on 


llege of Agricultural and 


is submitted his resignation, 
ptember 1. According to press reports Dr. 
told the had 


‘received, in the past, several flattering offers. 


Pearson board of trustees he 


Ing + 
e o| 


them had been renewed and I feel that 
should accept.” 

Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, who resigned 
College in 
that his 


views were too liberal, has been appointed pro 


the presidency of Amherst 
ne, 1923, as a result of criticism 
tessor of philosophy at the University of Wis- 
ynsin. 

ProressoR Emeritus Le Baron R. Brices 
eads the list of 

ned as candidates for the five vacancies which 


fifteen Harvard graduates 
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will oceur in the Harvard Board 


this June. Dean Briggs was a tea 


vard University for forty-sever 


twenty president of Radcliffe 


Dr. Wiliam W. 


years 
Comfort, 


president 


. me 
inciuded 11 he 


THE inaug 


merly dean Birmingham 


as pres dent Southerr 
Florida, took } ls n Jar 
address Was delivered by 
phree, of the University ol 

thers on the program were Governor Jo 
Martin, of President Ham 


of Rollins President 


Florida; 


College, and Guy 
Snavely, of Birmingham-Southern College 


Dr. J. A. head 


department of Georgetown Coll 


ROLMAN, 


president of Alde1 


to become 
Academy, Alderson, Virginia. 


UpPERMAN, at 


Harry Le 


present head of Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tem 


THE REVEREND 
Murphy 

Presi 
dent Bishop, 
whose death occurred in New York City on De 


has been elected to the presidency ol 
Collegiate Institute in Sevierville, Tenn. 
Upperman succeeds Dr. E. A. 
cember 21, 1925. The trustees have allowed th 


new president 


an indefinite period in which to 
wind up his affairs at Baxter Seminar) 

Dr. Apotex G. ExpaHu has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at the Unive: 
sity of New Hampshire. Dr. Ekdahl 
his A.B. and A.M. at Clark University and his 
Ph.D. at 


teaching experience at the Ohio State Universi 


recelv¢ 


Ohio He has had five years’ 


state. 
and at Syracuse University. 
Dr. NewiEe L. 
professor of child training at Cornell University 
Dr. E. C. Harran, 


of zoology at the University ot 


PERKINS has been appointed 


lately an associate 
lessor 
sin, became a member of the faculty 
rado State Teachers College with th 
of the winter term. 
Board of Edu 
appou 
’ 


aent ol 


Tue New Jersey State 
approved the 

of M. L. Lowery as superinte: 
in Middlesex County. Mr. 
head of the English department and principal 


Bruns 


commissioner s 
Lower’, has 


of the senior high school, New 
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Henry L. Norr, who has been acting princi- 
pal ot Evander Childs High School, New York 
City, since the death of the principal, Gilbert S 
Blakeley, last October, has been nominated by 
the Board of emuperintendents tor the position 
of principal. Mr. Norr was graduated from 


City College and is now a member of its faculty. 


JAMES KiLuivus, director of the Vocational 
Education Department of the Johnstown, Pa., 


publie schools, has been appointed principal of 


; 


the Central High School now under construction. 


Dr. Davin Gress handed in his resignation as 
principal of the Meriden, Conn., schools after 
the board of education agreed to a trial dance 
at the school. Dr. Gibbs believes that there has 
been no change in dancing conditions since three 
years ago when high school dances were stopped 


because of unruly conduct. 


Miss KatHARINE A. McCann, who retires on 
February 1 as principal of Public School 17, 
New York City, was guest of honor at a recent 
luncheon tendered by the La Salle Club, com- 
posed ol seventy-five present and tormer mem- 
bers of the school’s teaching and supervising 
staff. 

ARLINGTON I. Low, of Haverhill, has been 
elected president of the High School Principals’ 


Association of Massachusetts. 


PRESIDENT NATHAN B. Youna, of Lincoln 
University, was recently elected president of the 
Missouri Association of Negro Teachers. He 
addressed the Florida State Teachers Associa- 
tion on December 29 on “The Parent in the 


Learning Situation.” 


At the fifth annual meeting of the Bureau of 
Jewish Edueation of the Federated Jewish 
Charities, at the Hebrew Teachers’ College, Pro- 
fessor Nathan Isaaes, of the graduate school of 
business administration of Harvard University, 
was elected president. 

Dr. Henry R. LiNvitue, president of the 
Teachers Union of New York City, has been 
appointed a member of the committee on edu- 


eation of the American Federation of Labor. 


J. T. Woruton, second vice-president of the 
Utah Education Association, has been granted 
leave of absence from his work as assistant 
superintendent of the Salt Lake City schools in 


order to enter the | niversity ot Califor 
complete necessary work for a doctor's de 
Dean Jonn C. JOHNSON, of Western St 


College, Colorado, is doing graduate w« 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


the present second semester. 


Dr. WituiamM L. Etrincer, former sun 
tendent of the New York City schools, 


; 
’ 
Lion 


New Orleans on a three weeks’ vaca 


cuperate after an attack of bronchitis. 


Proressor ALBERT E. Baruey, of the B 
University School of Religious Education 
Social Service, has left for an extensive 
during which time he will serve as official 
turer for several parties in Europe and 
Near East. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES N. HASKINS, chairn 
the library committee of Dartmouth Coll 
Nathaniel L. Goodrich, librarian of the co 


and Frederick Larson, architect, are on a 
day trip to study library architecture 
modern library mechanics among the n¢ 


braries in the middle west. 


H. O. Wiutams, successively high s 
principal at Redlands, Santa Barbara and S$ 


ramento, resigned to take special preparat 
at Washington, D. C., looking toward the 


sulate service. Several years ago he was 


pointed consul at Brest, and later at Brussi 


which position he has held for some years, a: 


recently he was appointed to the consulat 


Liverpool. 


ProFEssOR Paut SuHorey, of the Universit 
of Chicago, will be the commencement speak« 


at Smith College next June. 


THE Ingersoll lecture on the Immortalit 


Man will be given on March 17, in Emers 


Hall, Harvard University, at eight o’clock 


Professor Gustav Kriiger, rector of the 
versity of Giessen. The title will be “The 
mortality of Man in Christian and Anti-Ch 


tian Thought in the Period of the ‘Enlig! 
ment.’ ”’ 


AcTING DEAN Payne, of the school of edu 


tion of New York University, gave an address 
and provided a demonstration of health instru 


tion with publie school children of Public Se! 
No. 106, Manhattan, before the Health Co: 





er 
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yn November 20, under the auspices 
ted States Public Health Service, the 
Health; the New York 
Milbank Fund, 


sis and Health Association. 


lepartment ol 
Department, the 
lubereul 
Normal School of Teachers College see 
the New 
Study of Education held its first meeting 
Auditorium, of New 
This organi 
addressed by Professor Hughes 

the school of education of New York 

y. His Youth.” 


York Society for the Experi 


T 


Memorial 


idson 


University, 


on January 15. 


was “Creative 


topie 
: the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
i. tment of Education a conference on adult 
yn was held at Boston on January 23 at 


{ speakers included the following: Gov- 


Fuller, of Massachusetts; Commissioner 
ege; Education Payson Smith; Nathaniel Peffer, 
ese, the Carnegie Corpuration; John Van Vaere- 
tel k, of the Boston Trade Union College, and 


Alderman, of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 


Joun Merie Couurer, formerly of the 

sity of Chicago and now of the Boyce 

= pson Plant Institute at Yonkers, N. Y., 
speak on “The History of Organic Evolu- 


CO! tion” at the second annual “interscience dinner” 

h will be held on Saturday, March 27, at 

) P. M. at the Hotel Majestic, Seventy-sec- 

Street and Central Park West, New York 

Chis dinner will represent the combined 

rts of the teachers of biology, chemistry, 

physies and general science in the educational 
tutions of greater New York. 


ssor JuLIAN L. CoouipGr, of Harvard 
ersity, addressed the Association of Teach- 
Mathematics in New England at 


ridge, Mass., on January 23 on “Teaching the 


Cam- 


Class and Teaching the Subject.” 


EEN lectures on various aspects of psy- 
sa gy are being given in New York City and 
ter ther centers between January 24 and February 
Professor Joseph Jastrow, of the Univer- 


ot Wisconsin. 
ress Dr. W. V. 
ru nel Research Federation, lectured at Yale Uni- 
on January 20 on “Industrial Personnel 
ter Research”; at the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


3INGHAM, director of the Person- 








Tue Honora! Al 
don, England, spoke on “I 

d English Lite” on January 8 in the Nat 
Science Auditorium of the I 
gan. Mr. Mansbridge Ann Arbor under 


the auspices of the Michigan School of Religio 


went to 


his lecture being the sixth of a series of publi 
discussions of current social and moral problet 
of the day. 

Dr. Pact L. DENGLER, head of an experi 
mental school in Vienna and delegate to Amer 


Board of Education, ré 


the Vienna 


cently gave several lectures 


ica from 
at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on methods of progressiv: 


education. 





A PLENARY session of the Inter 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the Leagu 
of Nations Professor H. A 
Lorentz, of the University of Leyden, Holland, 
Henry L 
French Academy 
Among those present at the session were Mm« 
Marie Professor Albert Einstein, Paul 
Painlevé, Minister of War, and Pro 


ot Rome 


recently elected 


president. He will sueceed Professor 
Bergson, member of the 
Curie, 
France’s 
fessor Rocco, of the University 


Dr. James C. Byrnes, one of the four orig 
Examiners of the 


died 


inal members of the Board of 
New York City Department of Education, 


on January 21, aged fifty-nine years 


CHARLES F. WarNER, principal of the 


Springfield, Mass., high school since 1898, died 
on January 1l. He was one of the best known 
school men in New England. 


the ongir al 


THE seventy-fifth anniversary of 
act of congress, setting aside two townships of 
land in the Territory of Minnesota for the sup 
port of a state university and the sixty-eighth 
anniversary of the act by which the state legis 
lature created the University of Minnesota on 
February 18, 1868, will be celebrated at the 
university on February 18 of this year, the date 


when it is 


annually observed as Charter Day, 


expected that the address will bé made by Presi 
dent Coffman. Invitations to all state-wide 
organizations having a definite educational pur 


pose, urging them to send a representative to the 
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exercises, will be sent out by the committee in 
charge, under the direction of Dr. Fred J. Kelly, 


dean of administration. 


THe daily papers report that more than 
$7,000,000 has been pledged to the University 
of Miami by residents of Greater Miami, in a 
campaign started to raise $10,000,000 for build- 
ings and equipment. It is expected that the 
total will be attained by the end of February. 
Construction of administration buildings has 
started and it is planned to open the university 
in October. The larger contributors include: 
George E. Merrick, founder of Coral Gables, 160 
aeres of land valued at $1,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000 in cash; Vietor Hope, real estate dealer, 
$1,000,000; J. C. Penney, head of a chain of 
department stores, $200,000; Frederic Zeigen, 
banker, $100,000; Frank B. Shutts, lawyer and 
publisher, $100,000; Thomas O. H. Dupree and 
Dr. C. A. Hassell, real estate men, jointly, $100,- 
000; Vanee Helm, real estate man, and asso- 
ciates, $100,000; William EF. Walsh, lawyer, and 
associates, $100,000, 


PRESIDENT Hippen, of Princeton University, 
has announced a gift of $150,000 from Thomas 
D. Jones, Chicago, of the class of 1876, to be 
a part of the $2,000,000 fund which the univer- 
sity seeks to increase teaching facilities and to 
further research in the biological and physical 
sciences. The raising of this fund was the con- 
dition under which Princeton received a gift of 
$1,000,000 from the Genera] Education Board. 


Tue Presbyterian General Assembly Training 
School in Ginter Park, Va., has received a gift 
of $100,000 from Mrs. Cameron Morrison, of 
Charlotte, N. C., wife of the former governor 
of North Carolina. The money will be used for 
endowment of the president’s chair. 


Tue bulk of an estate variously estimated at 
from seventy-five to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars has been left to Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa, by the will of Ella D. Newsom, a 
graduate in the class of 1871. The principal 
will be kept intact as part of the college en- 
dowment and will be called the Newsoy: Fund. 


A CAMPAIGN was started on Staten Island, 
N. Y., this week, to continue until February §, 
in which $500,000 is sought for Wagner College. 
The college, which was founded at Rochester in 
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1883, has a property and invested fund of $38 
000. The student enrollment is 80. 

NeaRLY 400 teachers were appointed 
more than 100 transferred by the New Yort 
City Board of Education for service in the hig 
schools in connection with the organization , 


the schools tor the new semester on February 1] 


Dr. JounN M. Tuomas, president of Rute: 
University, has announced that freshm 


n, oO! 
narily dropped from college for failure to mai 
tain an average of 60 per cent., would be | 
mitted to remain. He said that three sub 
instead of the usual five, would be required, a 
students passing them would be permitted to r 
enter the freshman class without examination: 
The system will be put into practice for the 
second term of this year. In making the ; 
nouncement to the undergraduate body, LD: 
Thomas declared one of his hardest duties as ; 
college administrator had been sending bo 
home in the middle of the year with the bra) 
of failure upon them. “This new course gives a 
man a fighting chance to reinstate himself,” he 
said, “and if he stays only one year in colleg 


he leaves with something of value.” 


DesaTes between students representing the 
high schools of Salem, Mass., and Salem, 
Oregon, are p'anned for next May on the pro- 
posed child labor amendment. One debate 
to be held in each city on the same evening 
Funds are being raised by citizens of bot! 
Salems to finance the travel expenses of the 
students. The projected debates are regarded 
as of significance in connection with the cel 
bration this year of the tercentenary of the cit) 
of Salem, Mass. 


THE regents examinations, given throughout 
New York State, from January 18 to 22, 1 
eluded examinations of the new type in elemen 
tary algebra and in physical geography, but 
did not inelude new type papers in moder! 
languages and physics such as were given las! 
June. 


ita) 


In order to make available to other ins 
tions the results of its researches on the best 
ways of teaching history through motion p\ 
tures, the Yale Department of Education has 
announced that it will cooperate actively with 
schools and colleges. A program of careful and 
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estigation is now being earried on 


tment of Edueation, according to 
nt, to 
wavs of coordinating motion pictures 

m work. 


mpletion of a series of fifteen 


determine from actual 


One feature of the work 


tlines from which the teacher can 


prepare the class before the films 


system of cooperation which 
ment to all 


ready in effect in New Haven by 


now offers schools and 


th the city board of education. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


wrrT 
bi } 


eves Wil 


rar’s offi 


FOURTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
FOR REGISTRARS 
Fourth Annual Institute for Registrars 
d at the University of Kentucky from 
Copies of the program will be 
Associa- 


mbers of the American 


gviate Registrars and to others in- 


he faculty has been selected and the 
planned with the underlying purpose 
strar (1) may have a greater desire 
e to his institution; (2) may recognize 

(3) 
With the forego- 


init for better 
the task. 


ective in view, the University of Ken- 


service ; may 


himself tor 
addition to a series of lectures, to 
inced later, will present four courses 
Ws 
courses will be given in the morning and 
the afternoon. The morning courses 
onducted by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, pro- 
of education at the University of Ken- 
first course will include the min- 
ot for the 
The second course will be a 


The 


entials statistics use in 
ce, 
lectures on technique employed in the 
and. university self-survey. Professor 
bring to this course the results of 
perience he has gathered during the past 
n making surveys of educational institu- 


The purpose of these two courses is to 


the registrar how to procure and tabulate 


ntial information regarding his own in- 
n that be from time to 


hat time re- 
by the president and other administrative 


may 
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rhe by 
Dr. 
sity of Kentucky, and Professor Ezra L. Gillis, 
MeVey 
first hour with a course in 
he 


sity organization, budget, university publicity, 


afternoon courses will be conducted 


Frank L. MeVey, president of the Univer 
registrar. President will occupy 
administration. 
following subjects will considered: Univer 
alumni, information a president should be able 
to obtain from the registrar's office. Professor 
Gillis will oeeupy the second hour with a course 
of the 
office, prob'ems such as registration procedure, 
should kept, office 

and ot 


(ineluding 


which will deal with the routine work 


what student records be 


equipment, tabulation distribution 


grades, teaching load, class rolls 


sectioning of classes), cost per capita, use and 
ot 
budget, departmental library, ete. 


non-use instructional space, annual report, 

This work is made the annual contribution ot 
the University of Kentucky to the development 
of the work of the registrar. The only expense 
connected with attending the institute will be 
Everything 


this a 


the living expenses in Lexington. 


possible will be done toward making 
profitable investment for those attending and 
for their respective institutions. 

Ezra L. GILiis 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
DISCUSSION 
SOURCES OF COLLEGE PUBLICITY 
To the college or university the most valuable 
sources of publicity are the student body and 


but 


what has on its faculty men and women who 


the faculty. There is no college so small 
are doing things worth while; interesting things; 
things that people want to know about; things 
that newspapers all over the state, or even sev 
eral states, are anxious to print. 

Perhaps a professor of chemistry has dis 
covered something of great value to industry; 
discovered it in the college laboratory. Per 
haps some one in the schoo! of education went 
to New 


and, in that address, predicted a new develop 


York to address a national convention, 


ment that would revolutionize our public school 
system. Perhaps the dean of the university law 
school has been given a high honor by the State 
Bar Association. Perhaps a geology professor 


has evolved a new theory about the iron ore 
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formation, or the coal bed formation, in the 
north part of the state. Perhaps Dr. So and 
So of the department of economics has just 
returned from Russia where he has spent a leave 
of absence studying Soviet industrial situation 
and has some interesting things to tell. Per- 
haps—to come down to humble things—a greatly 
beloved professor has completed fifty years of 
devoted service to the college. These things 
are news—the best kind of news. People 
should read about them. Newspapers should 
print them, and are anxious to print them. 
Even the most yellow of yellow journals will 
give respectful attention to things of which the 
above list is but a meager sample. Newspapers 
print what people want to read. 

Not only is a college or university benefiting 
that section of humanity living within its terri- 
tory when it prints these things. It is also 
benefiting the institution. In these days, when 
once sufficient endowments have sadly decreased, 
with the decreasing purchase power of the 
dollar, colleges need publicity, often for the 
purpose of self-preservation. People give gen- 
erously to a college that they know is doing 
things. But how do they know a college is 
doing things unless they read about those things 
in their newspapers—continuousl y—week after 
week—month after month? The “drive” is 
passing. When people hear nothing of a col- 
lege for years; when suddenly a “drive” is put 
on, and they are asked in one breath to look 
at the wonderful record the institution has 
made, and in another breath, to donate to the 
new endowment fund; when this happens, can 
these givers be blamed for a feeling of skep- 
ticism ? 

Aside from the value of pub’ sity for the 
gaining of financial support, there is an even 
greater value. Every college to-day aspires to 
be of service to its state, or section of a state. 
It feels its duty to be not only to its students, 
but also to the people outside its walls. Let 
us say emphatically that this is true not only 
of state-supported colleges and universities, but 
of any college. Now, how can it be of value? 
By giving to the people the things it is doing; 
by keeping them almost as well informed about 
the progress being made within the college walls 
as are the students themselves. There is a cer- 
tain state teachers college that developed a new 
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and immensely valuable plan of educat 


trained teachers to teach by that plan, : 
out every year hundreds of young won 


should have done much to revolution) 
tion in that state. But these teachers fg 


ZO ¢ 


put this plan across; the teachers colleze { 


to give its state the benefit of its rema) 


achievement; simply because the taxpayers 


paid these teachers, and the parents w! 


children to them, were never told of 
never educated to it. They did no 


these new teachers with open arms an 
] 


+ 


1 + 
it 


aT 


to put in the new system, for they did 1 


a new system had been developed. 


the teachers in the old schools, wh 


lessly outnumbered, these disciples of 


e 


faith lost heart and sadly took up th 


efficient method. 


How can a college or university use 
> Let 
bar a diseussion of football, and consider 


dent body as a source of publicity 


some would eall more legitimate means. |} 


student in the student body is a potential s 


of publicity. Suppose a young man 


debate, a prize for an economic essay. 


pose a student is elected president « 


4 
L 


dent body organization, or a fraternity, « 


engineering club. Suppose the editor 


college paper is elected to an important of 
in the National Association of College Editor 


Suppose the best athlete in the institution | 


pens to be one of the best students. 


a student elub brings to talk at one of its meet 


ings a man or woman of national fame. 


pose, suppose, suppose. Like the list of “per 
hapses” the writer could stretch these 


,’ 


poses” out endlessly. 
They are all news, these things. 


7) 


want to read about them. Contrary to 
eynical opinion, many folks read crime 
only beeause there is so little else worth w! 
reading in the papers. Editors want to print 
these things, if they are written by a ¢ 
publicity director who knows newspaper net 


No matter how trivial, these student ha 


y 


ings have publicity value somewhere a’ 
be printed somewhere. Should a girl spr 
ankle on her way to classes, one could 


hope to have the New York Times run the stor) 


eur 


a 





or 


but the little weekly paper back in that gins 


home town will be eager to print it. 


The edit 
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er to print it that he will print 
material of publicity value to the 
clever college publicity manager 
it. 
xtreme example of what the 
It is better, of course, to limit 
icity program to worth-while 
want to read about them. 
they read these things they are 
t the college. In this way the col- 
es their college. Its glories become 
its troubles their concern. It 
a place in their lives, their minds, 
Instead of being a_ distant, 
of which they know little and 
nstead of drawing their attention 
the newspapers print some unfortu- 
in it, or about it; instead of filling 
vague distrust of it, an aversion to 
may offer, as well as a resentment 
s help of them, the eollege becomes 
It is eagerly looked to for 


ts aid is sought when aid of the 


offer is needed; and, when the time 
mes and the college needs support, 


proffer it that support, for, it is 


JoHN H. BUTLER 
14 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ANCISCO 


QUOTATIONS 
VERYBODY GOING TO COLLEGE 


ry of the abounding growth of Amer- 
es since the “war has ceased to be 

n this fact there lies a new lesson. 

ir years ago, it still seemed possible 

‘eat increase of collegiate enrolments 
‘ing in the United States was a tem- 
phenomenon, in the sense, at least, that 
ce might not long continue with equal 
But no one can read the fifteenth 

1 and college review published as 
ement to to-day’s issue without realizing 
idea has proved false. The increase 
ge and university students has not only 
ied into the year 1925-26, but it has now 
tself a movement wholly without present 
discontinuance. The growth for 


year in the eighty-four colleges sur- 


by the Transcript marks a gain of 6.4 
over 1924-25. And the gain from 
1923 to 1924 was 6.5 per cent. Here is a rate 
ot increase, exceeding the rate of growth of 
nation’s population, which is far t 
meet a sudden end. TS ha stoppage, In 
absence of some vast and wholly unforeseeal 
popular calamity, would be entir@ly out of ac 
cord with the established history of large and 
powerful social movements. y Once 
his character has gained the momentum ind 
cated by the growth of our colleges, it is bound 

continue for some years to come, perhaps 
radually slackening, but certainly not drop 
ping suddenly out of existence. 

As a matter of fact, the increase in young 
America’s regular attendance upon colleges and 
iniversities has been going on at a much more 
consistently steady rate of adva 

ize. For example, from 1903 to 1913, 
American colleges advanced 69 per cent. in en 
rolment. This is at the rate of 6.9 per cent. a 
vear. The advance in the decade before the 
war was, therefore, quite as great as it has been 
in the last two years. But it did not receive 
such wide notice, because the problems which it 
raised were by no means so acute. If the stu 
dents were constantly increasing, there was still 
plenty of room for them in the academic world. 
In the ten years before the war no important 
American college or university had reached the 
point of frankly declaring that it had all the 
students it could wisely, or even feasibly, pro- 
vide for. In the decade since the war, on the 
other hand, many institutions have reached this 
stage. And much of the late increase in enrol 
ments has been, in consequence, the filling as it 
were of educational plants already filled. 

Every one knows the new principles of sele 
tion and restriction which this state of affairs 
has caused many of our leading colleges and 
universities to adopt. These have been as 
seemly as they have been necessary, but the 
fact remains that the worthy clamor of Amer 
ica’s sons and daughters for admission to col- 
lege constitutes a demand which in the end does 
not and can not brook denial. Provision to 
meet it has to be supplied, and to a large ex- 
tent it has consistently been supplied during 
the recent years, even if only by resort to all 


manner of temporary expedients in the supply 
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of dormitories, laboratories, classrooms and 
extra faculty members for the nation’s army of 
students. This movement of improvisation, of 
expansion of America’s facilities for higher 
education even against the will, in some cases, 
of those in charge, will inevitably continue as 
long as the demand continues. Stabilization of 
American colleges, and of the problems of 
American college life, is not to be achieved in 
the next five or six years. It is doubtful if it 
is to be achieved in the next generation. But 
the onward march, no matter what the diffi- 
culties which attend it, can not be regarded as 
other than one of the greatest and most felici- 
tous signs of the vigor and the ideals of 
American civilization.—Boston Evening Tran- 
script, 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE OF THE NORTH ATLAN- 
TIC SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 

THaT the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women had shown wisdom in selecting 
two years ago international relations, pre- 
school edueation and elementary schools as 
subjects for serious study was evidenced at 
the reeent conference of the North Atlantic 
Section of the Association, held in Atlantic 
City, January 14 to 17. For not. only were 
the study groups in these subjects which had 
been arranged for the first two days of the 
conference well attended, but many delegates 
were glad to avail themselves also of the 
opportunities offered for conference with the 
highly specialized women who led these groups. 
This was particularly true of those delegates 
who are leaders—either actual or potential—of 
the round tables established in the different 
branches for scientifie study of the three sub- 
jects now under consideration. 

In studying subjects pertaining to education, 
the association does not, however, confine itself 
to those of an elementary nature. This was 
evinced at the Saturday meeting, when reports 
from the state and branch chairmen disclosed 
the fact that many of the organizations they rep- 
resented were contributing funds for the main- 
tenance of girls at college or were deliberating 
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on problems connected with college and univer. : 
sity training for women. The addresses aj th 
Saturday luncheon, too, all had to do with aa. 
vanced aspects of education, the general syh jo. 
being “Fellowships.” At this time Mr. Hep, 


Allen Moe, secretary of the Guggenheim Fo Sw 
dation, made a strong plea for the diversio, 
aid for women already holders of the Ph.D. 4 ED 


gree of the more than $47,000 now contribys 
annually by the American Association of 1; 


versity Women to helping undergraduates. |] THE 
chairman of the national committee on fe! 

ships of the American Association of Universi: 

Women had already suggested this, in order } 


that the association may aid “in the adya 
ment rather than in the mere diffusion of kno 
edge.” And the report of Professor F) 

committee which has been conducting researc! 
regarding women in all possible relations to t 
Ph.D. degree, also advocated the same polic: gu 
This committee would go so far as to extend {i : 
lowship aid to women Ph.D.’s who are engag: mF 
in teaching, since the demands of their position: ae en 
are usually so great that they can not carry o 
much research. 

The report from the executive secretary of thi 
American Association of University Women was 
most encouraging, as it made known that t! 
membership of the whole body has now reached 
26,000, an increase of 6,000 during the last year 
and that 16 new branches have been formed 
the last three months. 

At the dinner on Saturday evening Mrs. Dor 
thy Canfield Fisher was one of the speakers 
her topic being the work recently accomplisii 
by the women of Vermont on behalf of the rum 
schools in their state. The president ot th 
association, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, of Ca! 
fornia, also contributed an appropriate messag’, 
that women are inheritors of a great opport 
nity and must bring to it an asset of traimme 
not forgetting to think and work—*Lest th 
delicate prestige of the intellect be submers' 
by material things,” added Dr. Reinhardt, quot 
ing the Frenchman, Joubert. 

The subject of the Sunday luncheon was " 
ternationalism. The speakers included Pre=- 
dent Reinhardt, Dr. Lilli Skonhoft, chairma. 
of the committee on international relations © 
the Norwegian Federation, and Miss Darbishin 


ing info 
tone; tl 
such th 
eres Wi 
ffered - 
prospect 
nsider. 
M st « 


net pa 








e College, Oxford, member of th 
Federation, these federations being two 
narts of the International Federation 

Women. 
ISABELLE Bronk 
g MORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE APPEAL MADE TO HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES BY COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


M OF MAKING A COLLEGE CATALOGUE 

year the college administrator faces the 
constructing a new catalogue. Too 

is a task which some subordinate 

r secretary performs in a mechanical 
with pastepot and scissors; the cata- 

the previous year is slightly modified 

re and somewhat expanded there. In many 
nd probably most eases the growth in size of 
ogue is by accretion or addition of items 

r than by scientific analysis of the contents 
should result in the elimination of the 

ete and the incorporation of desirable new 


} 


ften catalogue makers are influenced by 
traditional practices of their respective 
s or by the example set by some outstand 
ersity. It is obvious that the style of 
and material included in the catalogue 
rge university which emphasizes graduate 

re not at all suitable for the small col- 
shes to attract high-school graduates. 

cranted that in the average sized and 
colleges the official who prepares the 

ie faces a difficult problem. There is a 
temptation to cultivate the respect of 
lleagues in other institutions by furnish- 
niormation which is academic in form and 
ne; the information incorporated should be 
hat registrars and officers of other col- 
ges will be able thereby to evaluate the work 


} 
Pred 
i 





; and most important of all, the student, 
ective and present, must be given careful 
leration in the selection of the material. 
Most catalogues have at least two rather dis- 
parts: general information of interest to 


ts, students and other readers; and a de- 
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seription of the separate courses offered, de 


partments and curricula. 


How One COLLEGE PRESIDENT SET ABOUT 
REVISING THE CATALOGUE 

On the opening day of school September, 
1925, the president of Miami University called 
together a committee for the purpose of revis 
ing the catalogue and illustrated bulletin. This 
committee was made up of the president and 
five of the younger men of the teaching staff. 
It was felt that probably a committee with such 
a personnel would be less hampered by tradi 
tion and precedent in the matter of catalogue 
reorganization than older members of the staff. 
It is significant that four members of the com 
mittee were English instructors. A sub-com 
mittee was appointed to work on the problem 
of the illustrated bulletin; it is not within the 
province of this report to give an account of 
the work done in reorganizing the material of 
the illustrated bulletin. A second sub-commit 
tee was assigned the problem of analyzing the 
general or introductory material found in the 
front part of the catalogue. A third sub-com 
mittee was asked to study the descriptions of 
courses as listed by the several departments. 

About two weeks later the committee met a 
second time and made tentative suggestions con 
cerning changes which seemed desirable. As re 
gards certain contemplated revisions in the 
catalogue the committee proved to be in entire 
agreement. The two sub-committees were given 
instructions to bring in definite recommenda 
tions for catalogue revision at the next meet 
ing. The third meeting of the committee was 
held about one month after the opening of 
school and definite recommendations for the re 
vision of the catalogue were made. The work 
of the two sub-committees will be treated sepa 


rately in the discussion that follows. 


THE ReEpoRT OF THE SuB-COMMITTEE ON 
DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

The recommendations of this sub-committee 
were itemized under five heads. The president 
decided to incorporate the recommndations into 
a letter which went to all department heads; 
each department head was to prepare the cata- 
logue copy for his own department. The letter 
which was sent out is substantially as follows: 
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To heads of departments: 

I am attaching the description of courses offered 
by your department as printed in last year’s cata- 
logue. 

The Catalogue Committee has been making a 
careful study of our catalogue with a view to mak- 
ing it a more valuable publication—to the pros- 
pective student, to other colleges, and to our own 
staff—and recommends the following suggestions: 

1. That the write-ups of each department be 
brought up to date, by the omission of any courses 
which have been discontinued, or outlines or ma- 
terials which are no longer in use, or by any other 
necessary changes. 

2. That the write-up proper be limited to five 
printed lines, or to six, at most. 

3. That so far as is practicable, technical dic- 
tion be simplified. 

4. That all recommendations of the peculiar use- 
fulness or pleasantness of a given course to stu- 
dents be omitted. 

5. That all statements regarding methods of 
classroom procedure or varieties of assignments 
which do not, as is the ease with a laboratory 
course, describe the very essence of the course 
itself, be reduced to a minimum, or, if at all pos- 
sible, excluded. 

It is our intention to have this entire material 
edited by a member of the teaching staff. 


It is noted that the seeond item suggests a 
definite number of lines for the description of 
each course in order that some uniformity may 
prevail. In some instances certain instructors 
use considerable catalogue space in an effort 
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scriptions of specific courses, departments ang 
curricula. Usually the general information ' 
found in the front of the catalocue, by: 
some instances such material is also found 
the back of the catalogue. Collezes were « 
lected whose problems seemed in genera! a} 
the same as those of Miami University; for ¢) 
reason the large state institutions doing grady 
ate work were not included in the analyss 
The catalogues of the following universities ») 
colleges were studied: Albion, Baker, BR, 
Butler, Carleton, Coe, Cornell, Dakota We 
leyan, Denison, Drake, Drury, Grinnell, Heid; 
berg, Hiram, Knox, Marietta, Miami, Morning 
side, Oberlin, Ohio (University), Otterbei: 
Simpson, Southwestern (University). Tabi 
presents the analysis of the twenty-three , 
lege catalogues. 

The general material of the catalogues was 
classified in terms of quarter pages 
various heads as shown in Table I. It is recog 
nized that cross-classification may be possi! 
in some instances. However, the analysis in- 
cludes all the general material somewhere in the 
classification and is reliable enough for 
practical purposes for which it was made 
many instances the heading under which mate 
rial appears in a given catalogue is not iden- 
tically the same as the table heading under 
which the same material is included in Tabie | 
Since one individual did all the classifying it 1s 
felt that a minimum of errors should be presen! 


PALI! 


in this respect. The total number of quarter 
pages devoted to general material is given for : 
each school. The average number of quarter : 
pages devoted to each topie by the various 
schools is given. 


to attract students to their particular depart- 
ments, while other instructors condense their 
descriptive material into a disproportionately 
small compass. In previous years the material 
has been accepted virtually as turned in by the 


various department heads, but the plan for the ; 
current year is to have one individual edit all Suacestep Revisions OF THE GENERAL Mat 


descriptions of courses; such a plan should pro- RIAL OF THE CATALOGUE - 


mote uniformity. In general, the recommenda- Certain recommendations, based in part % ‘ 
tions are self-explanatory. the analysis presented in Table I, were mace < 
for the revision of Miami’s catalogue. Pro! e 


Tue Report or THE Sus-CoMMITTEE ON THE ably a few examples will serve to illustrate the 
GENERAL MATERIAL OF THE CATALOGUE 
In order to secure a comparative basis for 
suggesting revisions, the catalogues of twenty- 
three colleges and universities of the North Cen- 
tral Association were analyzed. The material The most sweeping change recommended ' 
analyzed includes everything except the de- the omission of the list of students trom “ 


general trend of the recommendations. In te¥ 
instances were the suggested changes drast\ 
sweeping, but at various points possibilities tor 
improvement were evident. 
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talogue is 


eves were small 


At that time the 


no great 


catalogue 
practice 
rolled 

A rather eatalorue 
3 the fact the back 
continued 
etive stu 


dent is not the names 


and teachers. 
Possibly he is more concerned about 


fraternities, athletics, board and room, 


expenses, 
location, 
milar items. 


was suggested that parts 


curricula and other s 

In some instances it 
of the ecatalorue be expanded or new features 
added; in other instances, eliminations or con 


densations of material were recommended. It 
was suggested that the accounts of the location 
of the school, the general regarding 


statement 
the faculty and the library mi 
fied. 
may 
of the 
1924-25 


below 


rht well be ampli- 
amplification recommended 
be illustrat by comparing the deseription 
the 


faculty f found in catalogue of 


with suggested description given 


THE ption) 
men and 
of full 
The 
and a 
Else 
in the 


faculty numb 113 per 79 
rank 


The 
$4 women 
professor irning, 
members of t Pacul al ll trained 
experienced teachers. 


where will Foun he roll of the 


large major 
faculty 


order of appointment and rank with their respec 


degrees 


ges and 


Fac ULTY (suggested deseripti n for 1925-26 


132 


TH 
The 


$1 women. Of 


men and 
have the rank of full 
professor in 25 different fields of The 
members of the faculty are well trained. Leading 
institutions from which more than three members 


of the staff hold Columbia 


numbers persons: 91 
these, 42 


learning. 


degrees are as follows: 


Wisconsin 
The 
were 


Bachelor’s 


Many members of the staff 


} 


constructive educational worl 


nal organiz: 
articles for pr 
types of research work. |} 
} 


he roll 
and 


rank with the 


Recommendations were made to 
space devoted to certain dramatic and 
organizations which listed the performance 


had 


past. The 


been riven by such organiZatior 


de scriptions ot pri 7S 


which listed for a period of years the nam 


the winning such honors were 


students 
down. 
ner of the past year’s prize or hon 
in the catalogue. The influence of 


custom is evident in the amount of 
that has been placed on prizes and 
Miami’s catalogue. 

Certain additions to the catalog 


; 


a list of the entertainments 


gested : 
given during the year; a chronolog 


dates, names and events important 


the 


institution; a plot or may 


of gilt 


tory ot 


$s made ft 


campus; and a statement 


The purposes of such sug 


school. 
tions are self-evident. 

The report here presented Is not gi 
the expectation that the methods emplo 
all and universally 


eases 


be desirable in 
plicable to the conditions present 


iT 


+ 


institution. This descriptive account 


one college approached in a practical way 


sew 


respect 


ere 


of the faculty in the order 


0 


It was recommended that only the win- 


feSLed @uui- 


r the 


vexatious problem of catalogue revision 1s pr 


sented with the hope that at least a few of 


the 


points involved will be suggested for eonsider 
with simile 


ation to other institutions 


culties. 


MIAMI U 











